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immediately practicable one. There is scarcely any 
direction that one can think of in which the result 
of the work of such a commission would not be pro- 
ductive of immeasurable blessing to mankind. The 
idea is a large one, we know, but that is in its favor 
in these days when one is compelled to think in con- 
tinents, oceans, and hemispheres ; or, rather, when 
every question has become a world question. 



Lessons of the South African War. 

III. 

A third lesson which the conflict in South Africa 
has forcibly brought home is that war is essentially 
cruel and inhuman, and that it can never be made 
anything else. Every war teaches afresh this lesson 
— so soon forgotten. All talk about " humanizing " 
war is, if not subterfuge, at least confusion of ideas. 
War is brutal, full of surging passion and nameless 
deeds, and attended with much hard injustice even 
at its best. Whatever attendant evils may be cut 
off, — and many have been, — these are not really a 
part of war at all, but other exhibitions of brutal 
savagery which go along with it, often growing in- 
evitably out of it. That which remains — battles, 
ambuscades, bombardments, burning of buildings, 
wasting of territories, imprisonments, slaughter of 
men, women and children, desolation of homes — is 
always the same atrocious thing, incapable in its very 
nature of being improved except in the most unim- 
portant particulars. 

The South African war ought to have made all 
this clear to the slowest mind. The fearful scenes 
at the Tugela, the Modder, at Magersfontein and at 
Spion Kop, to say nothing of the veritable massacres 
in some of the small ambuscades, though easily 
matched in other wars, appear to humane minds like 
acts in a drama of hell. It would seem impossible 
that human beings could be found participating in 
such scenes, if the fact were not so common. 

There is little in the history of warfare more loath- 
some than the South African reconcentrado camps in 
which women, children and old men were shut up to 
die by the thousands, of neglect, disease and semi- 
starvation. The story of the wholesale burning and 
pillaging of the Boer homes and farms will go down 
in history as one of the cruelesl of war's relentless 
performances. 

We suppose that the slaughter in battle, or the 
riding and driving to death, of nearly half a million 
horses, which has scarcely been noticed during the 
progress of the war, will soon be forgotten, as a sys- 
tem which has in it no pity for human beings cannot 
be expected to have any feelings for dumb brutes. 

War, even when waged by professedly Christian 
people, is made up of these ghastly things. They 
are not incidental to it; they are of its very sub- 
stance. It is true that the destruction of the Boer 



homes, the herding of the people in death camps, etc., 
were plain violations of the laws of so-called " civil- 
ized " warfare as they were laid down at The Hague, 
and solemnly signed by Great Britain's representa- 
tives. But, though condemned by the conscience of 
the world, and by the formulated laws of war, they 
were justified by the English government on the 
ground of military necessity — a law of combat abso- 
lutely supreme over all others. The rules of war as 
laid down by the Lieber code, the Brussels declara- 
tion and the Hague Convention are not only power- 
less in the great emergencies of war, but they all 
contain permissions under " the necessities of war " 
which make way for and lead to the condonement of 
any extremity of severity which may be committed. 
Witness our government's performances in the Philip- 
pines. 

War can never be humanized and civilized ; and 
the energies of thought spent in trying to accomplish 
this impossible task would be much better employed 
in trying to secure, by judicial and moral means, its 
entire abolition. 

IV. 

The Boer conflict has also taught again that in war 
it is not right but might that wins. The Boers went 
into the struggle absolutely convinced of the justice 
of their cause, so deeply convinced of it that they 
devoutly believed that God would give them the 
victory against no matter what odds on the British 
side. The conscience of the entire civilized world 
was, in the main, with them, and judged England to 
be chiefly responsible for the war; and many be- 
lieved with the Boers that the general justice of their 
cause as against England's injustice and aggression 
would certainly be supported by God and secure 
them the victory. But God seems to have had little 
respect for this judgment, and to have paid no 
appreciable heed to the Boers' prayers. They went 
down finally under England's superior might, as 
they would have gone down if Great Britain had 
had no grain of justice on her side. 

In England there has been a good deal of childish 
jubilation and foolish givings of thanks in many 
churches, — state and nonconformist, — as if the 
British success were due to the blessing of God 
because of the justice of their pretensions. But no 
sensible Englishman — at least no "patriotic" Eng- 
lishman — would seriously confess that five English 
soldiers could not have conquered one Boer ; that a 
great empire could not have mastered a mere handful 
of people without the special favor of God. England 
has conquered the Boers, destroyed their national 
independence, and annexed their territory, not be- 
cause her contention in the quarrel was right and 
theirs wrong, but because her forces were, all things 
considered, stronger than the Boer forces. That is 
the law of war, as history teaches on a thousand 
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pages. When men commit their cause to battle they 
have taken it out of the realm of justice into that of 
physical might, and they have no right to expect that 
anything but might will determine the issue. Even 
in those cases where inferior might is manipulated 
by intelligence so as to make it superior, it is might 
still, working under its own laws, and the intelligence 
which manipulates it is not to be credited as justice. 
The Boers have been greatly admired because they 
dared to defy the immense power of Great Britain 
and because of the " heroic " and plucky fight which 
they made, but this admiration did nothing to secure 
for them the victory. Their cause, just though it 
was, was lost when they appealed to arms. They 
would have acted much more wisely in their own 
behalf if they had not gone to war, if they had not 
built up such a provoking armament, but had used 
entirely pacific means in their attempt to secure 
recognition of the justice of their cause. They 
might have saved their country; they certainly 
would not have fared so miserably as they have, and 
the moral heroism which they would thus have 
shown would have been much more noble than the 
physical courage of which they have displayed so 
much. 

The Kitchener Type of Hero. 

Lord Kitchener's arrival from South Africa and 
reception in England makes it clear once more that 
the fighting hero is still at the top of the list for 
many people. This man of camps and battles, of 
blood and devastation, comes back from the field of 
death and woe, and is received in what professes to 
be the centre of Christian civilization with much the 
same wild excitement and untempered glorification 
that we read of in the case of the savage braves of 
the bludgeon and the battle ax centuries ago. The 
officials of the nation, vying with the crowds on the 
sidewalks, go out to meet him with dazzling escorts, 
and he is presently decorated with one of the highest 
orders of nobility which the King has to bestow. 

And what has Kitchener done that the trumpets 
of his honor are sounded at every British street- 
corner? South Africa and the Upper Nile, where 
men were mowed down like grass, give the answer. 
He has extended the bounds of the British Empire 
— over unwilling peoples, trampling them down and 
destroying them by the thousand. He has brought 
to a successful issue the British scheme of the con- 
quest and annexation of the gold and diamond pro- 
ducing regions of South Africa. In carrying out 
these enterprises for his country, he has probably 
been the agent of more horrible deaths, more devasta- 
tion of territory, more ruined homes, more deep- 
seated hatred than any other man living with possibly 
one or two exceptions. Killing, devastation, con- 
quest — or rather the manipulation of the machinery 
of all this, which comes to the same thing — have 



been his business. He knows almost nothing else. 
He has been one of the controlling pieces in the 
British war machine, by which all open opposition to 
British will in these countries has for the present 
been crushed out. 

We do not pretend that Lord Kitchener as the 
executor of these bloody enterprises is more inhuman 
and blood-guilty than the officials at home who have 
conceived and ordered them, or than the body of the 
nation who have supported and shouted for them ; 
but he is certainly not much less guilty ; he has not 
played his part unwillingly. He has given himself 
voluntarily and studiously to this executioner's work. 
Whenever ordered by the government, he has gone 
to the ghastly task with apparently as much relish as 
a man of affairs goes to his business or as a Chris- 
tian goes to public worship on Sunday morning. 
He is, therefore, the finished expression of this side 
of the nation's life, which glorifies its own remaining 
hard selfishness, brutality and inhumanity when it 
shouts itself hoarse on the streets in his praise, and 
makes him a peer of nearly the highest rank. 

One would have thought that the time for such 
an exhibition on the part of a Christian nation had 
gone by. If an instrument of this kind of bloody 
work were still thought necessary, one might have 
supposed that the nation would at least keep him in 
the background, in sorrow that such cruel things 
had to be done, as the hangman and headsman of 
former times were kept as much as possible out of 
the public view. 

It is natural to try to keep all of the repulsive 
side of a fighting hero's career out of sight, and to 
talk of the promotion of civilization, the advance- 
ment of the national domain, the upholding of the 
country's honor, etc., but the ghosts of the fields of 
slaughter and devastation will no longer down in 
our day. No amount of civilization following them 
can erase their hideous memory from the more sen- 
sitive minds of the present time. Public laudation 
of such men is much shorter-lived and more shallow 
likewise than it was a few decades ago. An increas- 
ing number of men and women everywhere feel that 
it is a deep shame that such things can any longer 
exist. It is hinted that in England a good deal of 
the rejoicing over Kitchener's return was because 
he had been successful in securing peace rather than 
because he had carried English arms to success in a 
campaign of great brutality. It is well known that 
large numbers of Englishmen were glad to be rid of 
the sickening and dishonorable business. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the noisy public dem- 
onstration in honor of Kitchener, there is no doubt 
that the days of this type of hero are fast passing 
by. It is growing increasingly difficult for intelli- 
gent men and women to see anything glorious or 
even tolerable in the bloody triumphs of war. 



